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A great deal of the success of our unions, especially in large cities, 
is due to the fact that the local business agent and salaried officers work 
together helping one another in the interest of our union when occasion 
requires such action. 





It is true that sometimes there are petty jealousies, petty misunder- 
standings and small grievances that magnify themselves just so often, 
and sometimes bitter feelings are created. This is due to the fact that 
the aggressiveness or stored-up energy of some of our officers must have 
vent, must have an outlet, because they are so wrapped up in the protec- 
tion of the union that they believe the other fellow is always wrong. 
However, all bitter feelings are set aside when one of the unions gets 
into trouble and all the officers of unions working in a certain district put 
their shoulders to the wheel to-help the union in case of necessity. This 
proves, after all, when everything is said and done, the spirit for which 
we are fighting—the spirit of freedom guaranteed by our union—is the 
main thing before our eyes. The business agent or salaried officer who 
is not big enough to realize that the union principles for which we are 
struggling are greater than his personal feelings and more important 
than any imaginary grievance on his part, such a man is not fit to be an 
officer. This narrow-minded type of man is very rare, but once in a 
while he gets into office, but he does not last very long. In the labor 
movement we must give and take. We must allow the other fellow his 
opinion if we expect to have respectful consideration given our own 
expressions. 





Petty jealousies, bitterness and small-town politics wherever they 
exist amongst the membership and especially the salaried officers—who 
are expected to point out the right way to the rank and file—must be 
cut out. It will take the work of every real man in the labor movement 
to make the fight that is now facing us. We must win that fight no 
matter what the cost. We must save the union. We must build it up. 
And win that fight we will, because it means so much to us and we can 
not allow any narrow-minded, self-seeking, petty-jealous individual to 
stand in the way. 
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TY IN POLITICS 


HE time is here 
when the thou- 
sands of non-parti- 
san political cam- 
4] paign committees 
| appointed by unions 
= ffiliated to the A. 
F. of L. should become more active 
than ever before. The reactionary 
members of Congress and of the 
state legislatures, aided and abetted 
by the unfair employers of our 
country, have taken the reins in 
their hands and are riding rough 
shod over the hopes and aspirations 
of labor and the people. They have 
shown no mercy, and by their ac- 
tions declare they will show no 
mercy, to those who seek to better 
their economic condition through 
the normal activities of the trade 
union movement. Members of leg- 
islatures in various States have 
presented bills that would, if en- 
acted, take America back to the 
sixteenth century. 

While the unfair organizations 
of employers are demanding of 
Congress’ repressive legislation 
against labor they are at the same 
time demanding that no employers 
shall make agreements with em- 
ployes. The un-American campaign 
of the profiteering interests to es- 
tablish autocracy in industry has 
failed in its purpose and they are 
now endeavoring to obtain the 
same wished-for results through 
Congress and the state legislatures. 
Although the Constitution of the 
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United States forbids compulsory 
labor except for crime, here and 
there bills have been presented in 
Congress and various legislatures 
having for their purpose the com- 
pelling of wage earners to work 
against their will. 

Economy is the watchword of 
most new administrations. It is 
useless as a watchword when ig- 
nored in practice, or when the 
practice results in removing the 
burdens from the rich and pred- 
atory and placing them on the 
shoulders of the wage earners. We 
are in the midst of an amazing 
kind of muddling with tax and 
tariff questions where little regard 
is had for the interests of the great 
masses of our people. Not a gen- 
uine constructive measure has been 
enacted by Congress since March 4, 
1919. Every means used to secure 
legislation that will aid in relieving 
unemployment has been met with 
rebuff. 


The present deplorable condition 
of our country, artificially made, 
and in which labor and the farmers 
have been deflated until it hurts, 
has been ignored by Congress. 
Only appeals for subsidies for ship- 
owners, railroads and other inter- 
ests find listeners. To all legisla- 
tion in the interest of the people 
Congress is deaf. 

The Executive Council of the A. 
F. of L. at its meeting held Feb- 
ruary 21, 1922, directed that a 
vigorous campaign in the interest 
of labor and the people generally 
shall be planned and conducted. 
Members of unions, their friends 
and sympathizers, are urged to go 
to the polls primary day and vote 
only for those candidates for the 
Senate and the House, the state 
legislatures or any other public 
Office who have shown a fairness 
to labor and the people in order to 
defeat those who openly or covert- 
ly aim to throttle the normal activi- 
ties of the toilers. 

Wherever necessary labor should 


place candidates in the field. This 
should be done where the candi- 
dates on both dominant party 
tickets are unfriendly to our cause. 
The records of the members of 
Congress will be furnished to the 
non-partisan political campaign 
committees and all interested 
friends for the purpose of obtain- 
ing as great publicity as possible. 

The campaign should not be 
among the organized workers alone 
but should be extended so that the 
truth will be known to all just- 
minded citizens of our beloved 
country. 

Since the armistice the most 
flagrant and malignant denuncia- 
tion of the hopes and aspirations of 
the masses of our people has been 
made. 

The present campaign in the pri- 
maries and in the fall elections of- 
fers opportunities which may not 
come again in a decade to redress 
wrongs and attain justice. It is, 
therefore, important and necessary 
that not a moment should be lost 
in launching a most active cam- 
paign that will bring about the 
election of men and women who 
will restore to our people the rights 
taken from them since fighting 
ceased in the great war. Therefore, 
all are urged to be up and doing. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
FRANK MORRISON, 

JAS. O’CONNELL, 
Executive Committee. 


WILSON MEMORIAL 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer, 

222 E. Michigan Street, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Dear Mr. Tobin :—The Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation is seeking to 
raise $1,000,000 or more as the en- 
dowment of the Woodrow Wilson 
Awards for distinguished public 
service through which may be 
perpetuated the ideals of former 
President Wilson. 

Contributions have already come 
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from many members of labor or- 
ganizations, and in some cases the 
organizations themselves have 
made contributions. These gifts 
have been entirely voluntary, no 
special appeal having been made to 
labor groups. But we are aware 
that among Mr. Wilson’s foremost 
supporters are labor men; and, in 
view of Mr. Gompers’ endorsement 
of the movement to honor Mr. Wil- 
son, we are taking the liberty of 
asking the co-operation of you and 
your organization in raising this 
fund. We should appreciate it if 
you personally or your organiza- 
tion felt free to make a contribu- 
tion or to call the movement to the 
attention of the individual mem- 
bers, and to make your approval 
of the plan known through the offi- 
cial journals and labor press 
wherever possible to do so. 

We enclose a clipping from the 
New York World which tells of 
Mr. Gompers’ feeling with regard 
to the Foundation. Our largest 
contribution from a labor group 
came from the National Confer- 
ence Committee, consisting of Di- 
visions One, Two and Three, Me- 
chanical Section, and the Executive 
Council of the Railway Employes 
Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who gave $1,000. 
Smaller local labor groups and in- 
dividual leaders have given from 
ten to fifty dollars to the fund. 

To each individual or group con- 
tributing will be given a certificate 
naming the contributor a founder 
of the Awards. May we have your 
support? 

Sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

Chairman, National Committee. 

HAMILTON HOLT, 
Executive Director. 

N. B. Checks should be made 
payable to the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation. 


“T am anxious for the completion 
of the fund to honor Mr. Wilson,” 
said Mr. Gompers, “and disap- 
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pointed that Wilson admirers have 
not already oversubscribed the 
million dollar total sought. 

“The American people, and par- 
ticularly the working people, owe 
it to the country to see to it that 
this honor to Woodrow Wilson 
shall be successful. If there has 
ever been a man in responsible 
office in this country who under- 
stood labor’s rights, it was Wood- 
row Wilson.” 

As instances of the fundamental 
principle of the idealism of Mr. 
Wilson’s efforts toward bettering 
the condition of the laboring man, 
Mr. Gompers named the Seaman’s 
and the Clayton Anti-Trust Laws. 
“The former,” he said, “has raised 
the sailor from the galley slave to 
the modern seaman of the United 
States. 

“But probably the splendid ideal- 
ism of Mr. Wilson is nowhere in 
labor legislation better illustrated 
than in the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Law. That bill declared that the 
labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce. 
Every act of Wilson during his 
Presidency was prompted by the 
highest motives in the interest not 
only of labor but of all people.” 


CAN WAR GOUGERS ESCAPE 
BY CRYING: “LESS WAGES”? 


Is the great problem: “How 
many cotton hose are necessary 
every year for a working girl?” to 
be replaced by this query: “When 
will the grafting war contractors 
and influential citizens who shield- 
ed them be punished?” 

Congressman Woodruff, a world 
war veteran, wants the war graft- 
ers punished, and has introduced 
a resolution providing for the crea- 
tion of a committee to investigate 
all war contracts. 

He shows that 87 clerks in the 
war department have audited 15.- 
000 of the 100,000 war contracts 
and has secured information upon 
which to base suits for the recov- 
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ery of $46,000,000. The audited 
contracts do not include the larger 
war contracts. 

In his speech urging the adop- 
tion of his resolution Congressman 
Woodruff made some astounding 
assertions and presented documen- 
tary evidence of monumental graft. 

It was shown that during the 
19 months of war with Germany 
Congress voted more than $1,009,- 
000,000 for signal corps and avia- 
tion purposes, but not one battle 
plane and not a single bombing 
plane of American manufacture, 
either of American or foreign de- 
sign, was placed upon the battle 
front. 

“The Hughes investigating com- 
mittee, as well as the Senate 
Thomas committee and the House 
Graham committee,” said the con- 
gressman, “all developed facts and 
leads which clearly indicated that 
hundreds of men are guilty of 
criminal conspiracy in handling 
these aircraft and other war con- 
tracts. 

The Lincoln motor company re- 
ceived large contracts during the 
war, and was actually overpaid $9,- 
188,561.96. This concern has since 
been thrown into the hands of a re- 
ceiver who sold the property for 
$8,000,000. This monev is now held 
by the receiver and Congressman 
Woodruff declared that if the at- 
torney general does not look fully 
to the interests of the government 
in this case “I shall consider him 
guilty of misfeasance in office and 
shall move his impeachment upon 
these grounds.” 

Another scandal was unearthed 
in the case of the Bosch Magneto 
company, a German corporation, 
which was seized two months after 
the armistice by Alien Property 
Custodian Palmer. The company’s 
stock was sold for $4,150,000 to 
one Martin E. Kern, a close per- 
sonal friend and client of Palmer. 
It is stated that Kern has been 
convicted of felony and is not an 
American citizen, which makes the 


sale a violation of the trading-with- 
the-enemy act. One of the chief 
actors in the transactions was the 
firm of Hornblower & Weeks, New 
York and Boston brokers, who rea- 
lized over $1,000,000 profits from 
the sale. 

“T have laid sufficient facts be- 
fore Congress today to startle the 
nation, and I believe if there is an 
unwillingness or inability on the 
part of the department of justice 
to function in the manner in which 
it should function that public sen- 
timent should and will compel a 
change,” said Congressman Wood- 
ruff.—News Letter. 


“NECESSITIES” FOR THE MINER 
BUT “RIGHTS” FOR THE 
DOLLAR 

Thomas H. Watkins, president of 
the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke 
Company, and spokesman for a 
group of coal owners in central 
Pennsylvania, makes this comment 
on the miners’ strike: 

“I believe a new industrial era 
will grow out of this present con- 
flict; not only must the necessities 
of the worker be recognized, but 
the rights of the investor and the 
consumer must be equally well 
safeguarded.” 

It will be noticed that this coa! 
owner talks of “necessities” for 
the man who digs coal, and 
“rights” of the man who only risks 
his dollars. 

There is no reference to “rights” 
as far as the miners are concerned. 
Their “necessities” is the one 
thing to be considered—how much 
do they need to be physically fit 
and mentally alert when they risk 
their lives every day to dig coal for 
the profit of the investor and the 
convenience of the consumer? 

Mr. Watkins’ philosophy is as 
old as history. It has been—and 
is—the basis of every tyranny and 
every wrong. Yet the public is in- 
formed that this slave theory will 
be the basis for “a new industrial 
era.”—News Letter. 


























(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


OR some time past there has been a general disturbance or unrest 

in the banking industry of our country. Unsatisfactory conditions 

have been existing especially amongst the smaller banks. One of 
the most important duties of officers of labor unions is the duty of seeing 
that the moneys of the union are safely invested or deposited in banks 
that are established and of sound reputation. There has been organized 
lately several kinds of so-called workingmen’s banks, or banks that will 
do this, that and the other thing for the workers; banks that say, “We 
are not going to loan your money to the enemies of Labor, but we are 
going to invest your money, if you entrust it to us, with those who are 
your friends.” So-called Farmer and Labor banks have been started 
here and there, and within a few days a Farmers Agricultural Bank has 
been started in Indiana, where they claim that if the workers will deposit 
their money in this so-called farmers agricultural bank nothing but good 
for the workers and their friends can obtain. All over the country 
organizations have been started by so-called progressives and their 
friends within the labor movement, advocating the starting of Labor 
banks, etc., so that the money may be controlled by the workers them- 
selves and all kinds of plausible arguments are put forth to substantiate 
the claims made by those voluntary saviors of the working people. Of 
course, we realize that it would be a splendid thing for Labor if we could 
so organize our people and educate the masses to see to it that all the 
money of the workers is collected into their own bank and loaned only 
to those who are absolutely friendly to the claims of the trade unions. 
We know, without a doubt, that the moneys deposited by the workers are 
sometimes loaned to business concerns and employers who are not very 
friendly to Labor, but we have not yet reached that state of perfection 
whereby we can make everything so wonderfully lovely and so thor- 
oughly perfect that we can control the earning power, the profits and the 
expenditures of the masses of the people. Trying as we are to get rea- 
sonable wages and working hours—the purpose for which the Labor 
Movement was founded—we can not take our energies and our efforts 
from that direction and devote them, or part of them, to all of the other 
extreme measures or issues advocated by the Dreamers. We are con- 
tinually confronted with the attempts that are being made by the ene- 
mies of Labor to legislate us out of existence. Part of our efforts must 
be directed towards preventing adverse legislation, and establish, or 
endeavor to have enacted, legislation favorable to us. One of the most 
delicate duties in connection with the handling of the affairs of a labor 
union is the honest handling of its funds and the proper investment of 
its moneys. Many of us who are holding office were taken from our daily 
manual labor—from the truck or team, the machine shop or the mine; 
from the factory and from the mill—and placed in responsible positions 
wherein we are expected as a result of our election to be able not only to 
handle wage scales and argue with the best brains that the employing 
classes can hire, but, in addition, we must have organizing ability suffi- 
cient to impress and instill confidence into the minds of the workers over 
whom we are placed; to be able to write letters and editorials of such an 
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educational nature, describing facts and conditions within our trade, that 
will pass the inspection not only of our membership but of the public in 
general; we must understand the financial world, so that the funds en- 
trusted to our care and keeping will be invested safely and properly, 
so that the general membership paying its moneys monthly into either 
its locals or the International will feel safe, and know that when the day 
comes when assistance is needed that that fund will be there, maintained 
and preserved for their protection. Take our International Union—we 
have at the present time in money in our international treasury upwards 
of $700,000. We are earning enough in interest on that money, as a 
result of safe investment, to pay almost the entire expense of the inter- 
national headquarters. There is not a week in the year in which we are 
not solicited by some individual representing some financial institution 
for a deposit of some of our funds in his particular institution, which, 
according to his claims, is 100 per cent friendly to the trade union move- 
ment. We listen to and analyze the statements, and, after a thorough 
investigation, we usually find that our funds would not be entirely safe 
in the keeping of the individual or in the institution he represents. Since 
the industrial crisis came on there have been several bank failures. In 
some instances our locals have had their money tied up; in others it has 
been almost a total loss to the locals. A few days ago we received a check 
from Portland, Oregon, for per capita tax, but on sending the check to 
the bank it came back to us with the statement that the bank had been 
closed. The money of our local union is tied up in that institution, with 
a doubt as to whether or not any of the money will ever be recovered. 
The Night and Day Bank of St. Louis, which has also been closed, had 
the deposits of several trade unions in that city. Several banks in the 
Boston district, which were closed, held moneys of our local unions, 
and while the locals may not suffer a total loss they have been seriously 
inconvenienced and will experience some loss. The inside condition 
of many banks in our country today is dangerous. A bank is placed 
in this position: It has a large amount of money to loan; it has 
been loaning money to a certain manufacturing concern for a num- 
ber of years and that manufacturing concern has been a safe invest- 
ment; it has put up collateral as security for money obtained from 
the bank and the value of that collateral has dropped down. As an 
instance, a manufacturing concern during the war may have put upascol- 
lateral $150,000 worth of sugar stock for a loan of $75,000; the value of 
the sugar stock dropped down until it is worth less than 20 per cent 
of its original value. Paper of a similar type is being held by many of 
the banks of our country and if liquidation were to take place the banks 
would be up to their eyes in the hole. All of these statements are made 
for your information and guidance, so that it might help you invest your 
money or deposit it only in the safest and soundest banking institution 
in your locality. There are liable to be other bank failures before we 
get over this industrial slump. If men who have been trained in the 
banking profession from the time they left school until they have become 
old men are caught in a trap in the loaning out of money—professional 
bankers, who know the business interests and have made it a study all 
their lives—if they, with all of their experience, become failures or 
become entangled financially, what chance would Labor men have of 
running a successful bank, especially in a disturbing period similar to 
what we are now passing through? All of the so-called, would-be pro- 
tectors of the trade union movement who are now mildly entering into 
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the banking business, who pretend to have no other object in view except 
to help the workers, upon investigation it will be found that they are 
really trying to use Labor; that they are attempting to soft-soap Labor 
with their wonderful descriptions of what they can and will do, when 
really their only purpose is to help enrich themselves. It is unfortunate 
that those plausible statements sometimes have their effect on the minds 
of honest officers of labor unions, with the result that the funds of their 
unions are jeopardized by improper investments. I say to you who are 
the custodians of the funds of your membership, do not be carried away 
with the statements of those smooth individuals; do not pay too much 
attention to the ultra progressives who tell you of the mistakes that 
Labor has made in the past and who promise to do everything for you 
in the future. Deposit the money of your local union in a safe banking 
institution ; one that has been established for some time and has a repu- 
tation for honesty, run by bankers who when loaning out money look for 
safe investments. Even those men are sometimes badly deceived. This 
is no time for experimenting with the funds of your organization, as to 
where you shall deposit your money, nor should the funds of the local 
be deposited with some new institution that has sprung up overnight. 
This is the policy that the International Union is trying to pursue, and 
although we are being subjected to criticism by a few of the fire eaters, 
still we believe that the membership that has elected us and have placed 
their money in our charge and keeping expect us to protect that money 
by investing it, or depositing it, in institutions that are safe and sound 
so that when the day of strike or strife comes that money will be there 
for their help and their use. 





VEN the non-union employers sometimes disagree amongst them- 
selves. Henry Ford has started the five-day week amongst his 
thousands of employes in Detroit. He claims that eight hours a 

day for five days in a week is enough for any man to work. He also 
claims that he can get as much work out of men eight hours in a day 
for five days in a week as he formerly got out of them in ten hours a 
day six days per week. This is a very important and comprehensive 
statement. Judge Gary claims that large industries can not be operated 
successfully if men work less than ten hours per day for six days a week. 
Which of those two men are we to believe? Naturally, we are prejudiced 
in favor of the statement made by Mr. Ford, because, as workers, we 
are human and look with favor on the short work-day and the short 
work-week, but setting aside our prejudices, let us look at the two men. 
Mr. Gary was a lawyer, practicing law at one time, but he never made 
very much money at his practice, and through influential friends, be- 
cause of his antagonism to the workers, he was made president of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. He never worked a day in his life in the steel 
mills. He knew nothing about the industry when elected president. He 
was a very small stockholder at the time he was elected president, and 
was made president by the board of directors because they knew he was 
opposed to the trade union movement, and that he would, for a stated 
salary, carry out to the letter the instructions of the directors. He knew 
enough about law to be able to manipulate conditions which would bring 
about certain results within the steel industry that would enhance the 
value of the stock and by stifling competition increase the profits of that 
vast corporation. Those were his qualifications and apparently he has 
made good in so far as fulfilling the above mentioned necessary require- 
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ments. Judge Gary did not know anything about steel, its-manufacture 
and the blood and sweat necessary to be used up in the several mills of 
that corporation was all a mystery to him. Judge Gary did not know any 
more about steel than Will Hays knows about the motion picture indus- 
try, but Will Hays got a contract with a salary of somewhere between 
$50,000 and $100,000 a year in order that he might use his influence to 
create a better feeling amongst the Republican leaders of the country and 
thereby prevent having enacted in Washington legislation adverse to that 
industry. Let us look further into the expressions of both Ford and Gary. 
Gary is a salaried employe, working for someone else, and although the 
U. S. Steel Corporation was operating many years before the Ford indus- 
try became important, we find Gary still working for a salary while Ford 
is reputed to be worth (and to have made it by his brains and aggressive- 
ness) five hundred million dollars, and most of it has been made on an 
eight-hour day, while the steel mills worked their employes twelve hours 
a day for many years, and many of their employes are at present working 
the twelve-hour day, and, in many instances, seven days a week. We are 
very anxious to know—although we have been unable to get any definite 
information on this point—whether or not Henry Ford intends to pay 
his factory employes the regular weekly wage for the five-day week. 
There is a minimum wage in the Ford factories of $6 per day. That is 
the lowest wage paid any one in his employ. The claim is made by the 
representatives of the metal trades that while Henry Ford has never 
very seriously advocated labor unions, he has taken up and put into prac- 
tice some of the things that labor unions have been contending; that 
is, a living wage and a reasonable work-day. He believes in giving 
his employes time for relaxation and enjoyment so they may return 
to their employment fully refreshed and ready to do a good day’s 
work. The representatives of the metal trades claim that men who work 
for Ford are not mechanics, that they are only pieces of machinery; that 
there is such a condition of specializing work in operation in the Ford 
factories that an employe can have no initiative, no chance to exercise 
his skill; that he simply stands in an immovable position doing the same 
certain little thing every day that he works. In other words, that men 
are placed in long rows, each man doing a certain kind of work, which 
he does hundreds of times over and over each day; that if he leaves his 
place in the row the work is tied up and can not be passed on to the man 
next to him; that a man can not leave his place at the bench, for any 
purpose, without special permission; that this speed-up or specialization 
system makes men nothing more than cogs in a wheel, doing the same 
thing continuously every day in the week and every week in the year. 
However, the writer, were he compelled to seek employment in either of 
the two places, would much prefer to work for Henry Ford than for 
Judge Gary. 


HE Labor Movement of our country is staggering under the blows 
that it has been receiving from the many influences that are op- 
posed to it. Nearly every international union is feeling the effects 
of the struggle, and our international is no exception. We have been 
forced to accept slight reductions here and there in order to preserve 
our local unions in many districts. I have the highest regard for the judg- 
ment and sincerity of the membership of those local unions who realized 
that it was the best course to pursue. The strike now going on in the 
union of the United Mine Workers, which involves nearly one-half mil- 
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lion men, has been contemplated by the coal operators for over a year. 
The strike was expected and has been prepared for and there was no 
possible chance for the miners to reach a settlement with the operators 
no matter how anxious they were to do so. The same is true of all 
unions at the present time, with but very few exceptions, so the com- 
ntittees having charge of wage scales that have brains enough to reach 
an agreement, thereby preventing a stoppage of work, should be sup- 
ported by the general membership of the local union, because those are 
the men who count during those disturbed days of unemployment and 
unrest. Union men may expect very little assistance from the politicians 
either locally or nationally. If you get into trouble they are with the 
employers and those that have courage enough to open their mouths in 
favor of the workers are so few that their influence amounts to nothing. 
I want you to notice the men in Washington who are asking for an in- 
vestigation of the coal mining industry, and you will see that no attention 
has been paid to them by either the majority in congress or by the ad- 
ministration. There is very little hope for the workers to win the wages 
to which they are entitled except through a thoroughly one hundred per 
cent. organization. If you have a real organization, then you can make 
the politicians sit up, but just now with unemployment prevailing every- 
where, all employers, or at least a majority of them, can sit defiantly on 
their seats and tell you to go ahead. A few days ago, I was in Cincinnati 
where the Municipal Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers are thoroughly 
organized and have been for several years. Their wages were just re- 
duced. Under their schedule they work eight hours a day for five days 
and four hours on Saturday, a total of 44 hours. In order to still further 
reduce their wages they have made arrangements whereby the drivers 
are to work but seven hours a day for five days and five hours on Satur- 
day and they dock the men for all hours less than.the full week’s work, 
thus making the wages received by the men employed by the City in the 
Street and Sanitary Department lower than what they were receiving in 
1915 when the cost of living was not as high as it is now. When our In- 
ternational Organizer called on the head of the department at the City 
Hall the big chief said: “There are thousands of men in this city who 
would be only too glad to get this work for much less than what we are 
paying now. If you want to take your men out on strike you may do so. 
We can fill their places in a short time, making many friends for the ad- 
ministration.” Of course, many of the men doing municipal work are old 
and it is hard for them to find other employment, but when you consider 
the justice of it, you can see how inhuman and how wrong those master 
politicians are who divide amongst themselves hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in high salaries, and there is all kinds of grafting in their different 
departments, because in so far as patriotism is concerned there is no such 
thing amongst the politicians of today. They do not enter office for the 
good of the people or to represent the people, but do so to get all the 
money they can—right or wrong—while in office. This is true of poli- 
ticians in cities and states, and of course you know it is true of those in 
the national government. If a man spends from one hundred thousand to 
five hundred thousand dollars, in order to be elected to the United States 
Senate, you understand he is not spending it from a patriotic standpoint. 
The pitiable part of the whole situation is that some individuals who claim 
to be labor men are found during the election supporting the worst 
political crooks in their district; men who have never done anything ex- 
cept oppose the rights of Labor. Of course, this type of Labor man is 
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scarce, but we have a few of them with us, who seem to still hold suffi- 
cient power within their own organizations to be elected to office. We are 
hoping that from this industrial crisis we are now passing through when 
the workers are suffering, when their rights are being trampled on, we 
will obtain at least this beneficial result, that they will realize and under- 
stand that the power of the ballot must be used to elect to office men who 
are thoroughly in sympathy with the cause of the toilers. 





N attempt to establish a new organization within the trade union 

movement is secretly under way. The name of the new organiza- 

tion is to be the Trade Union Educational League. Mr. William Z. 
Foster, is the secret organizer, address 118 North La Salle st., Chicago. 
This gentleman has just recently returned from Russia, where he had 
conferences with Lenine and Trotzky, and he is filled up with their doc- 
trines and beliefs. Apparently, he has plenty of funds since he returned 
from Russia. The course to be pursued by this League is to get active 
radical workers within the unions to form branches of this League, which 
branches, in turn, are to work actively against the present system of 
trade unionism, boring from within. None but trade unionists can be 
members of this Educational League. The object is to establish league 
branches and then introduce radical policies against the present system 
of trade unionism. Mr. Foster gained considerable notoriety as a result 
of his participation in the steel strike, which, you will remember, came 
to a very unsatisfactory ending, Mr. Foster resigning when he found the 
strike slipping. Considerable dissatisfaction amongst the other members 
of the steel strike committee existed against Foster. His history prior to 
the steel strike was of the I. W. W. character. We are not fearful of this 
new organization, but it is well for us to be on our guard and if during 
your quiet and orderly meetings, within the next year or two, you find 
some great spokesman standing up and denouncing the conservative 
policy of the trade union movement, which, in the past has done so much 
for the rank and file of its membership, you had better start your brains 
working and trace this fellow, and it may be possible that you will find 
him to be one of the members of this new Educational League. Those 
men usually start out by denouncing the officers of unions, both the 
local and national, and winding up in a tirade of mean sarcasm and filth 
against the American Federation of Labor. The policy of those radical, 
un-American, would-be leaders at the present time is, “bore from within 
the unions; create unrest and discontent, and we will soon destroy the 
unions.” The men who have led and fought for the unions for years past, 
men and women who have established the trade union movement—the 
first institution that ever gave us liberty—will not be overcome by this 
new form of destruction which comes to us as a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 





VERY now and then we receive letters from local unions asking for 

the endorsement of a strike. The endorsement of a strike is looked 

upon by the members of the local as a matter of little consequence. 
In the eyes of the International officers, it is a serious affair, because 
when the International endorses a strike, by its endorsement, it guaran- 
tees to stand back of the men when they go on strike with the whole 
force of the International, until the strike is either won or lost, and every 
lost strike is considered a serious setback from an International stand- 
point, especially where the strike has been endorsed by the International. 
Not only is there an important money consideration involved, but there 
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is also involved the prestige, power and force of the International, and of 
the labor movement in general. Sometimes a local officer writes in 
saying, “We have not ended negotiations, but we are asking for the en- 
dorsement believing it will strengthen us and so we will have it in case 
we need it. We are almost sure that we will not use the endorsement, 
but if the bosses know that we have the endorsement to strike, it may 
help to bring therm to their senses.” No position could be more unreason- 
able, because in such cases the local officers only consider themselves and 
have no consideration for the laws that govern the International officers. 
The International, according to the constitution, cannot grant the en- 
dorsement to strike until all negotiations have ended and then only when 
in its judgment there is a chance for the union to win the strike. Nor, 
can the endorsement be obtained in twenty-four hours. The members 
of the International Executive Board, who are scattered all over the 
country, have to vote on every request for strike endorsement. It takes 
a majority to decide the question. The general president must place 
all the information he possibly can before them in order that they may 
vote intelligently. When the letter or lengthy telegram reaches the 
member’s home or office, that individual may be on the road working for 
the organization, so you understand the International must wait until 
an answer in the affirmative or negative is received from a majority of 
the members of the board. The local union seems to think that an en- 
dorsement can be granted just as soon as it is requested or at the winking 
of an eye. The local seems to think that its case is the only one in- 
volved, when the truth of the matter is we have between 700 and 800 
local unions and each local union is entitled to the same consideration. 
The laws are made by all of the local unions and are handed over to the 
International Executive Board to carry out and enforce and there is no 
alternative except to put into effect the laws as contained in the con- 
stitution. Another statement made by some local unions when asking 
for the endorsement to strike is: “We want the endorsement of the 
International to strike, but we do not think we will need it, because the 
strike will not last longer than a day or two if it takes place.” This is 
another very dangerous statement. Never go out on strike believing 
that it will end in one or two days, or in one or two weeks. Always be 
prepared when you enter a strike to stay out for months if necessary. 
As I have written on other occasions, it is easy to bring about a strike, 
but almost impossible to bring about a settlement. I wish local unions 
would take the position of the International into consideration when the 
question of a strike comes up in the local and endeavor to obey the laws. 
You should understand that we here in headquarters have some rights 
in the premises, and that in order to run this institution of ours success- 
fully it must be run arid considered from a purely cold-blooded business 
standpoint. In no other way can the International be successful and local 
unions will not be successful unless they are run on a purely business 
basis because the careless handling of the money of the local union will 
in a short time bring about the destruction of the union and the mem- 
bership. 





OCAL unions that have salaried officers and those that do not, 
should educate themselves to handle their own affairs, and notbe im- 
ploring and begging the International to send a man into their dis- 
trict every time some little thing happens or goes wrong. The Interna- 
tional, when it issues a charter, does not guarantee to send an organizer 
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or salaried officer to take care of your trouble, except in extreme cases and 
only when possible for us to do so. Every year some locals write in for 
an International man just as soon as their wage scale comes up. They 
think it is the duty of the International to have a man right on the job 
the very moment the wage question is mentioned. That is a serious 
mistake and the unions should develop sufficient brain power within their 
membership to be able to handle their own affairs and rély on themselves. 
It should be considered one of their duties to be able to run their own 
institution without having to crawl on their hands or beg some one to 
come to help them out when sometimes it is nothing more than a dispute 
between two members. Organizers and salaried officers of the Interna- 
tional have their special duties to take care of and the only time that 
we should be expected to go in on a job, is when all negotiations between 
the local and employers have ceased, or, in other words, when there 
seems to be no chance to go further without the aid of some outside 
influence. All local grievances should be handled by the membership. If 
an agreement cannot be reached, the local should write in giving a clear 
account of the situation so that the International may be able to decide 
what should be done. You must realize that railroad fares and hotel ex- 
penses are very high and every time you compel us to send a man into 
your district, or he makes a special trip, you are thereby depleting or 
helping to reduce the moneys that should be saved for defense purposes 
or for the legitimate necessary expenses of the International Union. Do 
not misunderstand this statement. It is made only for your good and 
for your education. When on an important case we can do you any good 
or when absolutely necessary, we will gladly send a man to your district 
and the International office will help as much as possible when we be- 
lieve the local itself has gone the limit. 





OCAL unions that are back in their per capita tax for over one 

month are doing their membership a serious injustice, because in 

these days, you can never tell when you are liable to be confronted 
with trouble and you will not be entitled to benefits of any kind if your 
per capita tax is not paid promptly. Local unions that have salaried 
officers should see to it that the per capita tax is paid before the salaries 
of officers. Your local union is chartered by the International, thereby 
giving you license to function and operate in the name of the Interna- 
tional and the American Federation of Labor, and for that right the 
laws of the organization require that you pay so much per month per 
member, otherwise the money that is being collected from the mem- 
bership is being received under a false pretense. The local union that 
holds for some other purpose the money that should be paid to the In- 
ternational for per capita tax, is practically guilty of embezzlement of 
the money that the membership pay in for that purpose. Local unions 
that do not pay on their honest membership are also cheating and steal- 
ing money that belongs to the International, or that belongs to the gen- 
eral membership, for which the International is established so that said 
membership may be protected in case of difficulty. Always bear in mind 
that the money paid to the International belongs to the general mem- 
bership and is only being held in trust for them; that part of that money 
is paid to the American Federation of Labor so that the great work of 
the labor movement may be carried on. Every now and then we have 
one of those smooth, slick articles acting as business agent or secretary- 
treasurer, who thinks he is putting something over on the International, 
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but the International has on its books the record of each local in black 
and white and also the record of the officers that are in charge of the 
locals, and although we sometimes say but very little we know the men 
who are right and those who are wrong and none of those crooked offi- 
cials will get away with anything in the end. They may run along and 
get away with it for a little while, but finally they are caught as are all 
crooks and wrong-doers no matter where they are, and when caught 
they are disgraced, discredited and expelled from the organization and 
they and their families are held in utter contempt in the neighborhoods 
in which they live. The lowest and most contemptible thief in the whole 
world is the fellow who has been elected to office by the working men and 
women who betrays that trust by stealing the funds entrusted to his 
care. He is more contemptible even than the fellow who robs the beg- 
ging box of a Salvation Army collector. 









HE expense for the publication of our Journal for the last year is 

$20,132.73, and none of this money was spent for editorial work, 

for the management of the Journal, or for the time taken up or ex- 
pended by the General President and his assistants in his office. Although 
the Editor has full power to employ any individual he desires to write 
special articles, and is continually receiving articles on labor matters 
which the writers would like to have appear in the Journal, not one cent 
has ever been paid to any writer for any article that has appeared in the 
Journal in the last fifteen years. Many trade union magazines have 
special editors, or, if one of the principal officers is managing editor, he 
is very often empowered to hire a special man as editor and this man 
has full charge of the publication, and the officer of the union is really 
editor in name only and quite often never writes a line for the official 
publication. There are also several labor magazines that have special 
writers who write articles for publication in said magazines each month 
for pay. In many cases the cost of those special articles is covered by 
paid advertisements carried in the magazine. In other instances, the 
journal or magazine is supported from a special fund by an assessment 
placed on the membership in the form of a per capita tax each month. 
There are few International Unions that send the Journal each month, 
without cost, to the homes of its individual members, especially a maga- 
zine such as ours, that refuses to accept or publish paid advertisements 
in its columns. 





Protests against the high cost of be submitted to the United States 
milk distribution in Ohio have re- Railroad Labor Board, it was an- 
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sulted in the speeding of plans by 
one farmers’ organization to dis- 
tribute the milk produced by its 
members. The Dairymen’s Milk 
Corporation, having a present 
membership of seventy-five dairy- 
men, will start distributing milk 
produced by its members in Cleve- 
land on February 15.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


The proposal of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad for a reduction in the 
wages of its firemen and oilers will 








nounced January 18 by William 
Scott, general chairman of the com- 
mittee representing the employes, 
who declared that the men had re- 
fused to accept a reduction in 
wages and had submitted a counter 
proposal calling for an increase.— 
New York Tribune. 





In order to aid a thousand job- 
less sailors in Philadelphia, a soup 
kitchen will be opened next week 
by the Seamen’s Church Institute. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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_CROOKEDNESS OF STRIKE 
BREAKERS 


I am printing below, copy of a let- 
ter which I received some time ago 
from a friend of mine in New York, 
a man of high reputation, who is 
friendly to the trade union move- 
ment, yet is not a union man him- 
self. This letter was written 
by the owner of a strike break- 
ing agency; a man who has 
made money from strike breaking; 
a man who at one time was one of 
the workers and knows and under- 
stands New York and the strike- 
breaking business from the top to 
the bottom. The substance of this 
letter is not new to us, because we 
know every statement contained 
therein is a statement of fact. 
Every instance mentioned of 
crookedness and degeneracy, of 
thievery and thuggery, we have ex- 
perienced in the handling of 
strikes. To our New York, Phila- 
delphia and Buffalo membership, 
however, the names of the agen- 
cies and their locations may be of 
some interest. With reference to 
strike breakers pilfering and steal- 
ing everything, we know it to be a 
fact. In the teamsters strike in 
Boston, the beautiful silks of 
Brown, Durell & Company, were 
being worn as aprons by the dope 
fiend strike breakers imported 
from the slums of Philadelphia 
and New York. It was nothing 
unusual to see fancy patent leather 
shoes and silk socks—which had 
been taken out of the crates—on 
the feet of degenerates working as 
strike breakers. During the team- 
sters strike in Chicago in 1905, it 
was common rumor that the police- 
men in Chicago had the most ex- 
pensive table linens and silver 
service handed over to them by the 


strike breakers. As stated above, 
this stuff is not new to us. You 
will notice the statement made 
wherein it is claimed that some 
salaried individuals within the 
unions and those who advocate the 
One Big Union, are, in many in- 
stances, working under the direc- 
tion of those agencies. The letter 
is as follows: 

New York, March 27, 1922. 
Dear Mr. ——: 

Since our conversation the other 
day about the coming strike in the 
coal industry, I have felt that it 
would be better to put my ideas in 
writing. Therefore, this letter. 

During the past week I have 
read in one of the New York dailies 
that Mr. Lewis intends leaving a 
number of men at the various min- 
ing properties for the purpose of 
guarding them. 

This is the first time that I have 
noticed an effort on the part of the 
Labor leaders to take some of the 
thunder from the employers. As 
you know public sympathy is an 
important factor in the labor dis- 
putes. One of the most important 
items claimed by the employers in 
their pleas for support from the 
general public is that the striking 
employes damage the property of 
their employers. This plea is used 
to justify the importation of so- 
called “Guards” who are used, 
ostensibly to protect property, but 
in reality to intimidate the unfor- 
tunates who are on strike. 

More than 95 per cent of the men 
employed as guards are loafers who 
would not take permanent work if 
it was offered to them, to use their 
own expression, “they do not want 
to take a straight job.” I am talk- 
ing from personal experience, and 
what I am about to say, I can say 
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without fear of successful contra- 
diction. 

A large percentage of the strike 
guards are ex-convicts, dope fiends, 
thieves and pimps. I can name 
over two hundred who make their 
headquarters in the City of New 
York, and prove that their records 
are as above. “Marble Hall,” as 
the Mills Hotel at 7th Avenue and 
87th Street is known, is where they 
congregate. Another place is the 
old Post Office Building below the 
City Hall. Pool rooms on Broad- 
way from 34th Street to 50th 
Street are also headquarters for 
this class of men. 


When the unions decide to pro- 
tect, or offer to protect the prop- 
erty of the employers, then there 
will be no valid reason to import 
those thugs. So-called “Detective 
Agencies” which are nothing else 
but strike-breaking agencies, have 
made enormous profits from 
strikes during the past twenty 
years. They receive for each 
guard from eight to ten dollars per 
eight hour day, and pay the guards 
from five to six dollars per day. 
Then there are the costs for board- 
ing the men. I know of one strike 
where the agency in seventeen 
days made eighty thousand dol- 
lars with less than three hundred 
men employed. This was the non- 
union strike of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company in 1919. Not a man 
belonged to an organization. 

I hope that Mr. Lewis will per- 
sist in his determination to furnish 
protection to the properties of the 
coal mines and thus prevent the 
use of thugs. This could apply to 
other industries as well. There are 
many employers who are misled 
into the hiring of “busters,” who, 
if they were told the truth would 
give them a wide berth. Selling 
out to the other side while in the 
employ of others is an old trick 
among the “busters.” During the 
strike on the street railway in 
Albany and Troy a year ago, thou- 
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sands of dollars worth of property 
was stolen and destroyed by the 
strike breakers. I know of one 
strike breaker who runs a restau- 
rant in a New England city, who 
ships cases of eatables, tubs of but- 
ter, sacks of potatoes, hams and 
bacon, and sometimes, quarters of 
beef, to his wife for use in the 
restaurant. Sheets, pillow cases, 
blankets and cots are scattered in 
the homes of many throughout the 
country, having been taken from 
the stores of companies who pur- 
chased them for use during strikes. 


It seems to me that employers 
as well as employes would change 
their systems if the truth was 
made known to them. 

There is a hall in New York 
where striking unions make their 
headquarters. One of the men em- 
ployed at this hall by the unions is 
interested in the receipts of a 
strike-breaking agency. 

Take a list of the strike breaking 
agencies in this country, such as 
Al Cohen, Bush, Bowen, Silverman, 
Hecker, Schultz, and others of New 
York, Carey and Logan of Phila- 
delphia, Goldberg and Robinson of 
Cleveland and Spike Hennessy of 
Buffalo, and have the internal rev- 
enue make a complete investiga- 
tion of their incomes during the 
past five years, first having col- 
lected the data as to the number of 
strikes and the names of the em- 
ployers hiring them. This will 
show better than anything else 
what has been done to kill union- 
ism in this country. The records 
will show that a number of the 
leaders of the “One Big Union” 
idea are interested in fomenting 
strikes for their own profit. 


Do you know that —— own and 
operate one of the largest strike 
breaking agencies in the United 
States? They make a specialty of 
street railway strikes, Richmond 
(Virginia), Albany, Boston and B. 
R. T. being among them. Over 
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2,500 of their men are doing “in- 
side” work. 

I do not know and have never 
met the writer of this letter, it 
was forwarded to me by a friend 
as stated above.—Editor. 





JUST THE KIND 


Jones: “Your 
drive the car, 
I never see her at the wheel; 
I thought she’d be just the kind to 
like 
To run an automobile.” 


Said wife doesn’t 


“She always drives the car,” re- 
plied Smith, 
In tones with bitterness replete, 
“And you wouldn’t see her at the 
wheel, 
For she drives from the rear 
seat.” 


—Ida M. Thomas. 





ANOTHER CUT 


(By Frank C. Greene) 


We'd just began to catch our breath 
and sit back with content, 

For we had bought a ton of coal, 
and paid last August’s rent. 


Yes, even Christmas Day just 
passed, it’s most beyond belief, 

To celebrate the glad event we'd 
bought a chunk of beef. 


The Christmas spirit swelled with- 
in, we felt like nabobs when 
We bought toys for the kiddies (at 
the Woolworth five and ten). 
By skimping and by saving we’d 
almost pulled from the rut, 
And things looked bright and rosy, 
when—yYe Gods, another cut! 


Not satisfied with twenty-two per 
cent a year ago, 

They took away our bonus, which 
was twelve per cent or so; 
And now there comes another cut, 

and winter just begun, 


We soon will owe them money 
when our hard day’s work is 
done. 

Competition in the market (’tis 
the same old gag of yore), 

Why, the cotton market’s better 
than it ever was before. 

But our nose is on the grindstone, 
it is worn clean to the bone, 

And have you ever stopped to 
think? Great God, we turn the 
stone! 


We might submit more peacefully, 
without a thought of strife 

If they would but lower prices on 
necessities of life. 

For untold misery they have 
caused, can the Lord above 
forgive? 

Must we pay the bloated capitalist 
for the privilege to live? 
Must we see our loved ones suffer 

—must we live the life of dogs, 

Just to overflow the coffers of the 
profiteering hogs. 

May this last cut be a lesson, may 
it open wide your eyes, 

Shout “Hurrah for Union Labor!” 
Get together! Organize! 





It is ridiculous that newspapers 
should give anywhere from one to 
four pages to the news of sports, 
from a half-page to a page to the 
news of fashions, sometimes col- 
umns to the gossip and comings 
and goings of the unemployed rich. 
and never a serious thought to the 
great news of the industrial world. 
upon which our whole civilization 
rests. It is either a tragedy or a 
joke, as one cares to look at it. If 
it is a joke, it is too old to be any 
longer amusing and if it is a 
tragedy, it is equally undesirable. 
There must be improvement and, 
ultimately, there must be remedy. 
In any case where there is a great 
wrong in existence, there is either 
nothing to be done about it, or 
there is something constructive 
that can be done to rectifv the 
situation. 
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Organizer Casey has been working in Portland, Ore., Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Spokane, Wash. At this writing he reports that he has been 
successful in getting agreements signed up or settled in Portland and 
Seattle. In each case the locals were compelled to accept a slight re- 
duction. 





Again I implore our unions that wherever it is possible to do so 
that you sign your agreements for a longer period than one year. There 
will be no upward trend in wages for three or four years to come. Our 
fight will have to be made to retain present wages. Regardless of what 
the optimists who write for newspapers say, when they try to tell us that 
industrial conditions are improving; conditions are not improving to 
such an extent that it will be possible for us to increase wages in the 
near future. You may think that this is rather a premature statement 
on my part and that I have no right to discourage men towards looking 
upward and onward. The intention is not to discourage, but through 
the columns of our magazine, which is the only medium I have by which 
I can reach our membership, it is my duty to advise our membership 
throughout the country, the exact industrial conditions prevailing 
everywhere, so that I might prevent them making any mistakes which 
might lead to their own personal financial injury and the destruction of 
their union. The time is coming when wages will be increased and 
conditions improved, but it is not coming very quickly. The fight that 
should now be made is to maintain our unions, to build them up to the 
highest standard of efficiency and organization, with the hope and intent 
of making a fight for better conditions when the proper time arrives. 
During this industrial crisis, were it not for the fact that men were 
organized, wages would have been slashed to practically one-half what 
we are receiving. With well-protected, thoroughly organized unions 
we have had all we could do to prevent enormous reductions in wages. 
We did prevent such action in many places and in others we settled up 
by accepting temporarily slight reductions. All that is necessary to 
prove this statement is for you to look around amongst the unorganized 
masses and you will see what they are up against—every month or two 
a reduction in wages—and where they did not receive several reductions 
in wages they are being laid off two and three days each week. 





If you never attend your meetings you deserve to have your wages 
cut down. You are only half a union man. So get busy now and do 
your share of the work; don’t leave it all to the other fellow. Try and 
get the backslider to pay up his dues; be a real union man, a live wire. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of bz 


OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
$ .25 apiece 


Cuff Buttons .. . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 

















